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ABSTRACT 

The Alaska State Department of Education undertook a 
review of research and literature to determine the optimal starting 
age or ages for school attendance. This review was occasioned by two 
events: the proliferation of early childhood education programs in 
the State and the growing body of research which suggests possible 
adverse effects of early schooling on young children. A departmental 
task force was assembled to review the research and to make 
recommendations. The literature utilized in the review included 
educational research dating from the early 1930 's, medical studies, 
and the work of developmental psychologists. Research evidence led 
the task force to three major conclusions. (1) Early schooling, in 
the form of structured, cognitive training is not warranted for the 
preschool child. (2) Most children, by age 6, are emotionally and 
physically developed to the point that they can benefit from some 
form of institutionalized enrichment program. However,^ school 
programs designed for children ages 6-8 should focus on development 
of academic readiness skills. (3) All children, ages birth*6, benefit 
from exposure to a variety of environments designed to enrich the 
child's experiential base. However such enrichment experiences are 
best provided through the home. (Author/JM) 
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Surir.ary : 

The Deparcnient of Education has been directed to conduct a review of research 
and literature to deccrrilne tliie optiniAl starting age or agos for school attend- 
ance. This review wa5 occassionod by two events; the proliferation of early 
childhood education prof.rans in the State and the growing body of research 
^'hich sugr^ti:it3 possible cidveyse eilects of early schooling on young children. 
A Departirentnl Task Force V7as asserbled to review the research and to make 
rccon;niendat iocs concerning optimal school age. The literature utili;:ed in the 
review included educaticnal research dating from the early 1930's, medical 
studies, and the work of developmental psychologists. 

Research evidence led the Task Force to three major conclusions: 

1. Ear].y schooling, in the forrn of structured, cognitive training, (read- 
ing in particular) is not warranted for the pre-school child. This 
conclusion would appear to hold true for all children, regardless of 
social background, physical liandicap, or mental ability* Further, 
research evidence suggests that most children are not developmentally 
ready for formal instruction until the age of eight, when the visual, 
auditory, and neuropsycholo^jical structures of the child are fully 
developed. 

2. Host children ^ age six, are cm^otionally and physically developed 
to the point that they can benefit from r,ovne form of institutional- 
ized enrichment program. Hov^ever, school programs designed for child- 
ren ages six through eight should focus on development of academic 
readiness skills rc-».ther than on formal instruction in reading, v/riting, 
and mathem.atics . 
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3. All children, ages birth through six, benefit from exposure to a 

variety of onvircnriiGnts designed to enrich the child's experiential 
base. However, because of the strong dependency of such children on 
the mother and family unit, such enrichment experiences are best 
provided through thejiome. For children with significant physical 
or mental handicaps, special diagnostic and therapeutic services 
should be provided; again, however, these services should be 
delivered through the agency of home. 

Following these conclusions, the Task Force offers three general recommendations 

1. Formal academic instruction in Alaska's primary school should be delayed 
until the child reaches the age of eight or later, when the child is 
found to have the visual, auditory, and neuropsychological maturity 
necessary to acquire reading skills and to perform abstract reasoning. 

2. The first tvjo years of primary school should be directed at providing 
a firm academic readiness background for children aged six through 
eight. To accomplish this recomjnendation, present early primary 
programs, in most cases, will need to be restructured. The State 
should assist such restructuring by regulation; by providing incentive 
grants; through providing information and assistance to educators and 
parents or through some other strategy which will cause early elementary 
programs to be more closely aligned v/ith the developmental naeds of the 
enrolled child. 

3. Early enrichment efforts should, in most cases, be left to the home and 
family. The State can assist in such efforts by providing or opening up 
community,' recreational, cultural and historical resources to the child 



and his family. In cases where the family is ui. le to provide for the 
health, safety, and emotional well being of the- ^.g child, the State 
should intervene through established health and ?..)cial services agencies, 
rather than through the scliools. 
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TY 1976 ISLiUE ANALYSIS 

opti:l\l sciiooL starting age 

BEST COPY AVAILABDE 

Bac I;,^i; round ; 

One issue assi^'ried to the Dcpartniciur. of Education for analyi>is deals with the 
optinal starting age for .'school attendance. The task given the Departraent was 
to "make a thorough study of available information regarding the effects of var- 
ious starting: ages for scliool attendance on various typ::^s of children. Suggest 
oplirral startin-j; age (or starting ar^es) and subnit any legislation which might 
be necessary to inpleiriLint .conclusions . ""^ 

A task force of Departiaent n-:arabers assembled available research infornation, 
educaLional theoretical discussion and prograi?* evaluation materials focusing 
on the school starting age and its effects. In all, 53 documents, papers, 
and articles v?hich had relevance to the question V7ere retrieved from various 
information sources and analyzed by the task force. In addition, the task 
force brought to bear the combined expertise and experience of Early Cliild- 
hood Education and Special Education specialists in the Department. 

De fin it ions : 

« 

An initial reviev; of the literature revealed a certain confusion in terms used 
by rer.earchcrs and tl\oorist5 in the field of Early Childhood Development. Also, 
some t:erns have gradually changed meaning over the years. Indeed, over the past 
10 years, the term ''school", lias taken on a broader meaning, in terms of both 
focus and target group. Therefore, before moving into a discussion of re- 
search findings, it vvill be necessary to define term»s as they will be used 
throughout the remainder of this paper. 
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Karly Entra uco; 

Until the advent of largo-scale programs directed at pre-prinary school children, 
the term 'V^arly entrance" was used with reference to the legal starting age for 
first grade. In most states, legal school starting age was six, with some late 
fall month (i.e., October or Nover:ber) selected as the cut-off date. Thus, 
older research studies dealing v/ith the effects of early entrance focused on 
children v/ho: 

1. reached the legal starting age at or near the cut-off date; or 

2. who, through sorne local district policy, were admitted well before 
(i.e., six months or more) their sixth birthday. 

The gradual introduction of kindergarten programs as an established part of the 
regular school program in many school districts broadened the meaning of 
"early entrance" to include children v.'ho entered the school system, through 
kindergarten, at age five. 

Within the past eight to ten years, the meaning has been further enlarged to 
include children participating in organized pre-kindergarten programs (i»e.. 
Head Start). For all practical purposes, the term "early entrance" in recent 
literature has come to mean entrance into a structured program at age three 
or four. Hov;ever, for the: purposes of our discussion, "Ear l y entrance" will be 
limit e d to its earlier meaning, that Is, entrance into the fcrmalj academic pro- 
gra m of the sciio o l system at first grade . 

Programs which focus on children belov; the first grade level may be outside of 
the purview of this paper. However, it will be necessary at times to refer to 
the literature regarding SMch programs; therefore, a consideration of defini- 
tions to be used is essential to the correct interpretation of our conclusions 
^ and recommendations . 
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In rec' :\c years, tiie term "cuirly childhood education*' lias been broadly used to 
define a variety of prograrus ni\d theories directed the prc-priip.ary child. In 
popular unage, the teriTi refers to any atteinpt to intervene with the cognitive, 
physical, or emotional developi-ent of the young child, ages birth through seven 
or eiglit. Obviou^ily, such a.- broad usage- vJill not suffice for the question under 
discussion, since the differences betv;een various cluld development theorie5i, the 
approach.Gs used for intervention and the focus of various early childhood progrciins 
far outveigh the similarities. For clarity of presentation, therefore, th.e Task 
Force has broken dovrn this larger term into thre.e components: "Early Enrichirtcnt" , 
"Early Childhood Education", and "Early Schooling".^ 

Early Knrichnient is a terin used priinarily by developmental theorists, particularly 
those chat attribute developmental grov;th more to environment than to heredity. 
As used by such writers, the term refers to any attempt, by any individual, in- 
stitution, or agency, to affect the developii^ent of the young child by providing 
an environment or environments V7hich fulfill the developmental needs of self- 
expression, language development, exploration, independence, etc. As used in 
this paper^ the term "Early Enrich m ent" vil 1 refer to any attem.pt to provid e 

stim;ulat ing , creative environm .ent s for you ni^ ; child ren, with particular emphasis 

on th e cen tral role of the far^i l y unit . 

Although m.ost early enrichment centers on the home and child-^rearing practices 
of the fam.ily, some fam.iliar examples of early enrichment provided by the larger 
community exist. Zoos, story hours for young children at public libraries, tele- 
vision programs such as M r > Rogers ' N eighb orhoo d , parks, playgrounds, and public 
health clinics for young children all can be considered as "early enrichment." 



Early Ch ilditood Education, on the other hand, will, for the purposes of this paper, 




be used only to dencrlbu a syst'emt::!.c:^ atLcM"i)t: . ^,Gne.v>'.il lY on tli e p;3rt: of an omslde 
a gency cith '^'r apart: f^-o iit or In can cer l. vitl i die h one, to p. f. f act the cxjy- ^ 

nitive^ r 'Sych onet-or -iDvl/ or enot' ion: il devcl c of tr l u? young chil d in an or r.nniz-- 

o.d manner . The major dii'ferencns between "i. -y Enrichir.ent" iind "Early Childhood 
Education" > as used in this paper, are: 

1. The cp.iphaKir> in early childhood education programs on a f,>ystoinatic , or- 
ganii:ed approach; and 

2. Th»e assuiTiption of child dcvelopir^ent responsibilities by agencies outs:ide 
of the homc/f araily unit. 

As v:il3. be seen from a discuss j.on of the litcrciture later in the paper, early child- 
hood education prograir.s in general focus more on the cognitive development oT the 
child than on any otlier developmental aspect. Perhaps the most familiar example of 
Early Childb.ood Education is Head Start. In addition, such television prcgram.s as 
Sesa me St ret.-c, v;ith its emphasis on number concepts and beginning reading, may be 
cl:aracteri::ed as "Early Cliildhood Education" approaches to child developm.ent . 

A final variety of early childhood experience may be termed Early Schooling s 
Early Schooling is more precisely defined than either of the above two terms • For 
this term, the Task Force follows the definition given by Moore and Moore in their 
paper » "Early Schooling for All?": 

"Early Schooling. . .assumes that the teacher and school (as a public 
or private institution apart fromi the hom.e) will guide the child *s 
education." 

They further state that the termw as used by educators, does "imply some type of 
scheduled cognitive in:^truction."''^ Thus, the definition of Ear ly Sch ooling 
cis use d in th is p ap er, r efers to a structure^d program of cog nitiv e instruction 
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provulo.d by t!u.. r.chool 



syfj tcr:^ for chil dren betivGcn Lh e ages of three and legal 



school ari trance (fir st: ^u:ad(^. >) 



use of the recency of emphasis on early 



forr.ial acaaemic training, few f: 



nr examples of early schooling exist, Ijow- 



ever, kindergarten programs \;hich focus on cognitive development (as. opposed to 
socialization) may be considered '^early schooling," Less familiar, but more 
concrete examples are the Ypsilanti, Michigan, Perry Preschool Project and the 
Bereiter/Englemann approach to early learning. 

Historic Overview : 

As mentioned in the above sections on definitions, questions regarding the effects 
of early education have differed in focus over the last forty years. Early 
research studied the effects of early entrance into the formal school program 
at first grade. VJliile a detailed discussion of the findings of such research 
studies is reserved for a later section of this paper, one should note here that 
such studies generally concluded that early starters did not fare as well — 
academically, socially, or emotionally — as their late-starting counterparts. 
In addition, some research evidence exists from this early period that early 
starting had adverse physical consequences, especially in the area of vision 
and possibly in the area of hearing. 

The evidence of early research studies was overshadov;ed , however, in the early 

sixties. Two major educational developments led to a renewed interest in child 

development, especially in the area of cognition. The first development was 

sparked by tlie experimental and theoretical work of child psychologists — in 

particular Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago, who held that at least 

half of the :*ndividual's intellectual potential is realised by age four. Bloom 

writes: "Both types of data (utilized in his research) suggest that in terms 

of intellij:',ence mea53ured at age 17, about 50% of the development takes place 

between conception and age four, about 30% betweeii ages four and eight, and 

5 

>"about 20% between eight and seventeen.*^ (Bloom, 1964). 
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The second r.iajrr developip.ent v7as the widespread natu. concern, occasioned 
ptln,?.rily by the Civil Rights movement of the sixtie;- . out equal educational 
opportunity. Studies of tiie educational achieveinent children outside the main- 
stream of American Society — i.e., blacks, Mexican Americans, Indians, the poor — 
revealed tliat such children consistently achieved at levels far below average. 
Further research on comparable achicx^ement revealed that minority and poor children 
entered school vjithout the language and cognitive skills common among more advan- 
taged youth. This latter finding, coupled with Bloom's research on the intellectual 
potential of the young child, spuircd interest in early intervention in the 
development process, culminating in the establishment of the Head Start Program 
throughout the country. 

As originally conceived, Head Start was directed at actualizing the intellectual 
potential of the disadvantaged child by providing him improved nutrition and 
health care, enrichment experience', and a formalised program of cognitive train- 
ing — all of which, it v;as ass- - would equalize his early development with that 
of his more advantaged peers. 

Although most of the massive research conducted on the effects of Head Start 
Programs throughout the country (e.g., Westinghouse, 1969) appeared to cast 
doubts on the effectiveness of the program in meeting its stated goals, especially 
insofar as increased cognitive achievement is concerned. Head Start and similar 
programs for the disadvantaged marked the beginning of increased interest in the 
young child. Parents of all socio-economic classes began to consider pre-primary 
programs as a necessary option for their children, giving rise to a plethora of 
programs directed at the young child. By 1972, Newsweek was able to report that 
*'about 40% of all 3-5 year-olds in the U. S. are enrolled in some kind of 
pre-primary program. Altogether, some 5 million American youngsters under the 
age of 6 are now receiving formal schooling — a figure not far below the nation's 
college enrollment ,"6 During the past tv70 years, this figure has no doubt 
increased, duo., among other things, to the increase in v7omen's participation 
in the labor market. 



T!io educat ic':! profo.s.s : a!i joined T)ML'nts in tl'ieir conceiu for the dcvelopiiicnt of 
the. younj]; (.in'.ld. In 1966 > the NaLior.al Education Association p.'xssed a resolution 
calling for tuo oxpan:;-! ":; of tho itnXvorsal |)ub]ic e.duci:ticn systcr.i. The reMoJ.uticn 
reeds J in pr-i't" . • , th;i A-isociation recoTn.r;.ends that opportunity for cc;;.pensatory edu- 
cation bcp;in at age four for those children v?hOj thorough economic or social depriva- 
tion, may be i^eriously ii::i»adcd in r.l\cir progress throu[;h public schools, and con- 
i^c.([\.\2.i-)tly y in Lheir participation in a derriocratic society."^ To this point j the 
rejcolution follov;ed :>oclolcr:^ic;'l and educational thinking of the time. Hov:- 

cve7', in perhaps the first call by a major national organisation to extend early 
childhood pr.:'f:r-:!T.s to other socio-econoniic cla.sses, the resolution ^ols on to state 
tl^.at " All ch.j I dren should have the opportunity to go to 5>chool at public expense 
bcj^:inning at the age of four/'^ (L:::phasis added) 

The NI;A resolution received support in 1971 from the prestigious President's 

Council on School Finance. Althou(:j.h the Council favored a conservative approach 

to rost area-; of public education, it carr.e out strongly in favor of early schooling. 
In one of its basic recor::aendations to the state and federal governnicnt, the 

Cor.nission rccoiV:r:ended that "the scntes, locnl school districts, and non--public 

agencies continue to r^ove tov;ard the adoption of programs of Early Childhood 

education coi:.:.:ericin>2 at age 4 and that the federal government provide incentives, 

for this purpose,"^"* The Con-mission Vs report further states, "Ue believe that the 

federal govcrin;:i^-nt siiould encourage tlie development of Karly Childhood Education 

Programs for rll clii Idren . , . " (emphasis added.) ►"^^ 

Thus, the Cor.:.u.ssion report stands as the firr;t call for federally-sponsored early 
Intervention programs for all of the nation *s children. 

Late in 1971 . tl:e State of California, long n loader in educational innovation 

and cliange, bcca?;.e the fir? t state to inccrportite the suggestions of tlie President's 

Co:r:;r.ission and the K.:Jtionril Education Association j by submitting to tlie State 



Legislature a p.lan to extend public schooling to al ' children ages three and up. Al- 
though hailed by r.any o.ciuc.',-.tcr^5 and laynen as a sifaiificc^nt educational advancenajnt > 
Jv.: port o:: l\rr. \y Sc ]:nol j.:;f^ ^ sparl.fd off the first widespread critici.sn: 
of early sciiooiing pro^;r.''-;.s . The at Lack, led by Moors, Moon, and Moore, of the 
lievitt Reoearcli Center, dcv.r.nded a careful reappraisal of the premises underlying 
early education prograins* Citing o body of research dating back to tlie early 30^3, 
ti\e :'oorei3 nan^h-allcd an iir.nressive array of evidence concerning the doubtful effects 
of early sc'noollng. The Task Force used these findings as a startin^^ point for uheir 
OKrci analysis, the results of which, are outlined in detail in the next .section of 
tiris paper. . ' ' 

Resea rch Fl ndinr.:: ; 

Because of tl:e con:ple>:ic:y of the iscue at hand, and following from the ciianging 
focus of rcscr-irch studie.s^ the results reported in this section of the paper xs^ill 
er.ploy the terr-inology d i^i-'cussed under i Jef init i on , above. Tiie Task Force's primary 
efforts v;erc directed at gathering information concerning the effects of early 
en c ranee and e aj 1 v s r 1 k) o 1 n n r, * For further explanation of tliese terms the reader 
is directed to the De f ini I i ons Sect io^n . 

E'^fc cts of Early Kntrr;nce; 

As mentioned above, studie.s concerning the effects of early entrance into the 
forr.al scliocl progran dote back to the '30*s, well before the near-universal accept- 
ance of kinder^;ar tens . Th4us, research focuses on children v;ho entered first grade 
before their sixth birthday. In analyiiing the results of such research, a few 
points must be kept in mind. First, the nature of some prinuiry programs, especially 
for Grade I tiirci'^',;h HI, has chanr;ad conn idcrabl y over the past 30 years. Advances 
in knouledv^e copxernlng tlie learning process, the introduction of nev; teaching tech- 
O ni(p.Jes, and the r-pread of educatiunal teclmojogy liave, in many school systems.. 




v;orkecl to r;. i:ar.iy pr.in: ry scb.ool experienccfj ruicU less fornal nnd :;i:ructured 
vhr-r, in the pv^st. Sc^rond . children of today clij'for in nony ways frcni thoir 
V;:^rld Kcr J.i c:M:ntorp-r ^., . The goD^-nvd riyo in the natloi/s standard of living, 
uhe incrcah-v:c r-.obility of the populr.L-:lnn , and the spread of electronic r/jdia c:-:po.se 
rtVJ::t children to a wider range of c.:'.)3ericnces th:;n was previously po^;^;ible. Thus, 
in rir.ny ca=-':i;, cliildriT: coJcxV may ci^itin: vSchool vrith a V;idcr repertoire of social 
r'::;d intolliv.rrual cot;:c L.t*'.r:c i cs than did tlioir parents. VHiilc these t:v:o points in^.iy 
ter-per the rcsc^ra'ch f ir:v:ir.,^,s of tlio past, hov?cvorj the reader should also note that 
dr'spite educirci onal advnr.ces, nucli of Llie sch*ool progr.iinmiug in the early prlTnary 
f'/rades f;tiI3. rc-:eii.ble.s l\i>^ sclf-ccn t alned clasi.rooin and hon-ogencous teaching strnte- 
g:i^=s of the p::.st. In addj.tion, althougli the OAperiential b.-^ckground of today^s 
children ir.ay be ricricr and r.oro varied than in the past, dcvelopniental theorists 
rr.d experir.enters hold that naturation, especially in the area of cognitive develop- 
rs-ni.y cannot be hurried. Thus, developnientally at lea^t, today's children luay not 
dij'fer si^^r.ii icantly fron cln'ldren in other socir.l eras. 

V.'ith these points in rnind , v;e will r;:Ove to a discussion of research findings con- 
Ci I'-.-ing early L^chool entrance. 

Ir. f orr.iation concerning the effects of early entrance concern three areas: academic 
ac:iievenent efr.ects, soci al/enotiona]. adjustment: , and phyjjical effects. Each area 
will be conL'.idc:red separately. 

Eff ects of Early Entrance on Acade_r:ic AcliieveTTicnt :' 

The earliest research r.tiidy devoted to the affects of early entrance on academic 
aclri.evcT.eut retrieved by the Task Force was coriducted by Bi}:'.elow in 193-^;. She 
coripared tiie aciiievcraent , through Grade TV > of eigh ty-ei^^ht children vrho liad enter- 
ed first grade bei'oro tiioy were chj/cnologically rji:: years of oge with a group of 
thi.rty--nine cliJlcren who liad entered Grade I between chrono.lo^^ical ages of six 
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r.nd six TiCd ic^iir r:;nnLlis. Conroar:: 5- o:i v/t:re bri:-;t?ci on iitucent: scores on the Modern 
School Achiovci.ont: Test cr.d on IQ i:ie.;^surei:: derivcid from tl'io Kuhiniauu-Andcrson 
Intclli. ;.;enc<j nj;'(:l.c;v*s Major rindingi^ vjoro: 

1. If a clvUd 153 clircnologicaliy betv/een six years old and six yearn and 
four ivonths old .-.nd has an intelligence quotient (IQ) of 110 or over, 
he is practically certain to ^:,ucceed in Jicliool. 

2. If a child is be]ow i-:ix years old chronologically and has an intelligence 
quoticr.L bc].ov 110^ hi.s ch»ancos of success are small.. 

3. A chiJc! lee;s than si;< years old v7iLh an intelligence quotient of over 120 
will probably succeed, but per.sonality factors should also be con.sidcired . 

llaralainen, in a research ."^itiidy conducted in 1952 > concluded that significantly 

nore chJldron v7ao entered school (in this case, kindergarten) at age four years, 

nine i.-.onLhs had difficulty .in achievricnt and adjusfrnent than did children v;ho 

1 2 

entered at norniMl school starting age. ""King, in a well-kno\;n study of early en- 
trance into the Oah Ridge, Tennessee Eler.entary Scliools (1955) concluded: 

1. "Youn:;^er entraTics (i.e., chronologically bet:v:een five years and eight 
ironth:S oJd and five yecjrs and eleven n;onths old) v:ill have difficulty 
attaining up to grade levels in academic skills and a large proportion 
of theni may fall below grade level standards. Older entrants (i.e., 
chronologically six years old or older) are more likely to achieve up 
to and beyond grade level standards, 

2. A larger nutrher of young entrants will have to repeat a grade^ 

] 3 

3. More boys than girlfi will repeat a grade." 
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King's J.":i :v'i!\^>s oil i:c:: dif lex'oncL.*-; and ac.'J'.-orrxc achlo\^cv..o.nt echo an earlier :.-LU'.iy 
by Pauley (1951) co:\\ucled in t\\c Tulsa, Ol'.laho;:;a public schools. Pauley found 
t!^at ''boys v;orG very con:; l:-^ tent: la vaakinr, j.ov;er j^radct^ (th^.n girl^O civen thovv::li 
the (boy.^.) vora held h::c!'. two or three month.s/ He f*lHO found tliat boys ouLuur.ibcred 
girls tv;o to one in c'iasBcs for ^;lov learnc-rs» Re cites other rcf:eurch supporting 
his contention that ;;:irl:'% arc devcTopnicntnlly roady for r;chooling ej:irlicr tlian 
boys . 

his conclusion: "Mucli of the rt:se.:n-ch on i^c.x differences indicates thc-it girls 

rshould be <.u!::ii.ttcd {mo 5;c]ioo1) cM leost three or more nontljs younger than boyn; or, 

br-tterj tiu-^t the enteri.nc; age for boys be raif^ed three or i.;orc months "^^An article 

♦ 

publis'ncd i>y Aries and W^, (1963) recoir.-T.cnds that "boys..*be fully five and one- 
half bcLore they start first grc^de/'"^'^ 

Forester (1933) concjucocl from a study of Montclair, Kev Jersey students, that tlie 
cliild enterrln;^ kindergarten iriur-it be five years old or older chronologically if he 
ir> to h.ave a. happy and profitable school career"!* Re cites a 1926 study \^hich con^ 
eluded th.at best chance5> of school succer'S vere for those children v;ho were very 
brij:ht and older when they entered school. 

Carter (195^0 conducted a longitudinal study of fifty overage and fifty underage 
school entrants, con;pari:ig achieven^ent over five years of school. Re concluded th.at 
"th:e chronologically older child appears -to have advantage in academic achievement 
over the younger child v)jen given the same experience." 

Baer (1958) studied the coraparative achieveneut of early and late starters over 
eleven years of scliooling. He concluded that "as a group, overage children made 
better scliool progress than did undcraged children. The overage, frorn Kinder- 
g.'irtun tlirou»;h Grade X , Trade signiricantly hiy^her marhs in subjects, significantly 
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hiciu-r scores on vi-.-lrievcnienL tests in reading, ar:i.t:lia;c.tic , and social studio:-;, 

wore racod sigui.flcantly hi/-:.hcv on peri'.oual traitr. by teachers, and were si^jiif icantly 

more '.iicoer.sful In rr.aJ.ntaini :\);, r*?.£',ulnr progression from grade to grade J'l^ine.r 

noted tViCii. "most underaged chil.dren nade average school progress .howev.: • t should 

be rc!::..u:;bered thrit both ovcva^;e and underage childrc-n studied here were : tod 

on th-:.' b.isis of iiite.lligenco (average TQ of each group about 111) . Thus a better 

than aver:^ge per j'on:v::ncc r.:;y lorJ-tinatcly be expected for either j:;roup on certain 

of th:- n-^nsures uced." 

The r.^hovo studies dealt x-utli acader.iic achievement in general; nicvoral other inportant 
studi-:--,'; look at one or more special areas of the prinary curriculuni, primarily 
readin;;;. 

KeisLcr (19-Vl) studied the pt?.rr.ancnce of reading skills acquired by children 
with r.ienLal ages below six years. The study reached three major conclusions: 

1. "It is possible for children who enter Grade I before tlie age of six to nake 
normal progress in reading during the first year. 

2. The skills attained by such underaged children lack peririanonce and tend to 
disappear during tlie summer raonths between Grades 1 and II. 

3. Tlie loss betv;een Grades I and II is not made up in succeeding years, and 

these children tend to be perinauently retarded to about the same degree 

21 

as tliey v;ere at ttie beginning of Grade II."" 

Hainpleu^an , in a study of the coTT.parative reading achievements of early and late 

schooJ. starters (1959) found that "tliose children who started to school at age 

six yt'.:ir3, four months or more, as a group are superior in reading achievement 

22 

at the. sixth-grade J.cvcl to their your^i^er classmates. l!c reported that "as a 
result of this study ... school adm.inis trators can advise parents that their 
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children huVL- a ccn.'^ i.dor.nbly bctco.r chance lor sv.ccoss In reading by starting 
to cchool :i few nonthf: later rather than a few months earlier, "^3 

llalliv:all ::nd Stein r-tr.dlcd achi cvcr.ont in reading related and non~-i:cadiug 
related area:; of early and late i;tartcrs In Grades IV and V. They con- 
cluded that " it is readily apparent from the data,.»t] the older fourth-grade 
pupils arcf t": 1 gnif icantly superior to the youn.^cr four I. rule pupils in the 

9 / 

reading araar; and reading-related areas of £;pelling and language."* The study 

aloo found that "the difference in arithrietic rcajioning between the older and 

youn;;er ;;-roup.-: sliows s.i,g:iificant superiority for the older pupils, . .u'-hercas the 

difference in arithn-.etic f undaruentrrls betv;een tlie two groups shov/s no r>ignifi- 

cant i-;uperiorlty for eitiier group''^"^ In this latter finding, concernin.g achieve- 

".icnt in aritii:::etic f unda:r:entals , thi.s study received some siipport frora a later 

study (196o) conducted by Ilika ccr.paring the arithmetic achievement of early 

and late starters. llil:a found that, v;hen cor.:pared at grade level, the late 

entrants had higher r.ean arithmetic ages than the early entrants. However, when 

corpared by a?^ (rather than grade level) , every one of the 10 arithr.etic age 

corrparificns used favored the early entrant boys and girls . ''^llika quotes froir. 

an earlier study by Haines, ''Academic advantages accruing froiu kindergarten ex- 

27 

poriences are r.'.orc pronounced in t];e areas of arithmetic than in reading/ 

The above studies seem to be unaniraous in concluding that early entrance inhibits 
or retard.^; aci^deraic achieveinont , except perliaps in the area of arithmetic funda- 
nentalst T?iese adverse acnicvernenc affects appear to persist over time, even up 
to Grade X. Given that the prin:ary function of the school is instruction in the 
acadeinic skills needed for participation in the larger society, it would seem, on 
the basis of the above evidence, that present early entrance policies are counter- 
productive. l'alliv;el.j. and Stein, in their study quoted above j concluded that 
"(che findings) secni to V7arrant the conclusion that succuiTibing to current pressures 
^f-'V an earli.cr entrance date for first-grade pupi.ls is extronely difficult to justiJ 



As:u!»f. i.rom tli*,: ncaclcmic acli Lcvc'V-ient Cifrects of early entrance , \.'ver, research 
has pointed up ot.lv.:;r are:u;> v.liich> v-hilo not the priv ry respon^-.ibllity of the 
school :^ystcT'i, /r.vpoar to be affected by entrance n; These areas are the social/ 
emotlonai develop::: jiit of the cliild, and, althougi ..iocuricnLed , ph.y.sical side-- 

effects . 

Many of the studlc-a on acMde::dc achievcr.ivjiit cited above also found evidences of 
social/oijotional cvcfects of early entrance. Bigelcw (1934) dir,*cussed the ^'rr.ental 
hygloai:" efCccts of early enuranco. Sl\o reports lhat " of the eiruity-cight children 
who entered sciiool bclov: the age of six years > forty-three or '+9% were knov.'n by 
teachers and principals to be rr.aladjustcd in soinev;riy. Among the older group of 
thirty-r-.ine children viio h.ad entered betv;oen the ages of six years and six years and 
four i::oni:h,^, inclusive, there v;erG seven cases of ip.alad justnont (18%)'.''^ Bi[;elov/ adds 
"of course, it is true that the school is in no way responsible for unfortunate hon:e 
conditic!\s or physical disabilities and that the same conditions may handicap the 
child a ytjar later, '%ever thelerjs , to thrust such a child into a school situation 
xcliich is beyond hi:n is to add greatly to his difficulties. This added burden iDay 
bring about personaJ.ity defects v;hich he might otheivise escape.' 

King^s Oak Ridge, Tennessee study also treats persoiial and emotional adjustirient of 
early entrants. She noted a marked difference betV7ee-n early and late entrants. 
The early entrance group had a great number of students with: 1) speech defects, 
2) nervous indications, and 3) personal and social maladjustments . 

She concluded "Younger entrrjnts are likeJ..y to show ir.ore indications of poor personal 

31 

and social adjustment in school."^ 

Baer, in his 19^8 study, found that for all seven personality traits on which 
students were rated by teachers annually, "overage students were rated significantly 
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higlicr U-i.n the lu.dc rago r.t t.idcnLs . "* " Ijc traits included "vKir Cicipation In group 
activities", "ctcitude tov;.n-d school' .-tr.otionGl irtabality" j and "initiative", 

Aines and Tig, ciiroiirU tlv^i.r \:crk at u:<- C;es::;ei;i hi-; Citute of Child Develop::;ent , 
concJude th.at " A child £;ti-u:..;::;lj ng . to do the work of a grade lie is not ready for 
i.s not TTierely r'vi u:ih.'-.ppy cliilci. Ha is oi:t:en a child frustrated incellccCunlly and 
ac«'ider.icc3lly to the point i-.h/;it he never haa a chance to exprcris his true abilities. 
A child \vlio is o\'erp laced can cone to hate school and feel hin:Gclf a failure, very 



ear.1y in the prir;:ary grades," 

Klein and Brenlinan, in a study of mentally giftcc'i cliildren (irxnital age 7.0 before 

firr.i: of Septeinbor of the entering year) \:ho v;cre allowed to enter school at a 

chrcnalo:;icaily early age, found that "or'ily one child, of the tv;enty-four \vho v/ere 

perh.ittcd to enter early, pro.eressed aiid achieved co:::f ortably throughout her school 
3-'" 

life." "They conclu-Jcd that "early admission is harr.ful to many children education- 
ally, e'.nocionally , and social] y." Furtlier, they found that "it appears that no ad- 
vantages are gained by ent.ering school early (except personal prestige) chat waiting 
a year v;ould act provide better. However, disadvantages occur that raay not have 
sho\;n up if ir.ore r.iaturity vras present."' 

Inscl and Spencer (1972) studied achievcn^ent and behavioral effects of systematic 
reading instruction of a group of kindergarten children, They reported chat 
"dependency behavior, particularly tov;ard the teacher, V7as exhibited significantly 
r.'iore frequently in the school using systematic reading readiness training.""'" 

In sur.i::ary, the research cited above soens to indicate that, in addition to possible 
ac.ader.lc retardation, early entrance ivuay cause, or contribute significantly to, 
problcnui in eir.otional and social adjustment. The studies, conducted on various 
typcf; of cailldren, v?vcr a long period of time, sur.r.est tl\at the early entrant is 
far r.oxe likely than lu.s older counterpart to be retained in one or more, early 




primary ^;radf:s> os: .U." not regained, then \viH function al the ].ov;er leveLs of 

the cl:V:.;r., Thi:? or-rperiencc oi: o^cadcmic iciiluve may veil be the cause of socii^l and 

GTiiot:Io;:a j. problcr:.: f 'irr>ughou i. tl;o student'ii 5:chool carv^er. 

Physic a 1 i:ffcctf^ of: f^rly \\ntrpncc\: 

The final area in v;;:.j*ch adver.".c effectr) of early schooli:., have been noted ig 
physical devclopnient . AItb.ou;;h p.uch lef:rj research exists in this area than in 
acadcaiic and soci::l c^wd err.otioaal effects, some studies point up possible physi.cal 
damage vai.ch r.;ay result: fro?.! earJ.y entrance into Jionrial schooling. 

Kilgartnc^r (1963) a Texas Cptluilinologist , rcviev;ed records for a span of over fifty 
yearn. His conclur-.ions were that: the ratio of myopia (nearsightedness to farsighted-- 
ncss) had increased ever this tirn.c span from 1:7 to 2:.1; v/hich change paralleled 
the pattern of earlier and earlier school ago. entrance in Texas?^ Carter and McGinnis, 
(1970), state that "the visual Tr.echanisn at 6 years of age is unstable and many child- 
ren have difficulty in fixating at definite points and in keeping tlieir place in 
reading. Children this age nako p.any regressive mo^'ements and are inaccurate 
in noving from one line of print to the next • . .son:e children who cannot adjust to 
the difficulties of ni^ar-vision find reading so unconf or table that they give up 
trying to learn. '^"^^ 

AiTtOS (IQT)?) remarks that "the f ive-and--one-half year old is more experimental visually 

than be vras six rr.onths earlier. His big problem, so far as reading goes, is th»at 

39 

he easily loses his visual orientation and thus may often reve rse his letters.'* 
(emphasis in text.) 

Research on physiolo^/lcal developnont is still in its infancy. However, Moore and 
Moore, ra thai): paper "Early Scljool for All?" state that "There is research evl- 
deiicc that the braia does not physically ir.ature until the chlJ.d is eight or ten. 



Studies on C(v.:!iition i\ii\o reveal a loadiueRS ior sustaiuucl high cortical chouf^lit: — 
such abstr^icL tihinkina ris raqulrocl in mathir.aUics , i*eading, etc. — only afcer age 
seven or ci .vlit VJev); (1968) poJnt:-^ out tli/it.in scire children, auditory dijicrirrdna- 
tloxi and auJitory nerr.ory — both es^x^-ntial skills for reading, mastery — cire not wc].l 

A 1 

developed until the age of nine. 

* 

The above s t:udio.s shov; research evidence for only one of the potential harmful 
physical side effects of early entrance — i.e., ncarsight^rdness . Our present 
level of knc.'V.'icdi^e concen^ing neuropsychological development is too limited to 
he. able to pinpoint wiLli certainiiy positive or negative effects of early schooling 
in this develop;r:ental area. However, in view of the fact that the young child has 
a structurally inconiplete nervous fiyrjtein until lie is at least eight to ten, the 
possibility exists that early entrance into the formal ischool program may have ad- 
vor^ie affects in this area also. 

This possibility, coupled with the deraons trated adverse effects of early entrance 
in other area:; — i.e., acadenic achievement, social and er;Otional naturaticn — 
should serve to caution parents and educators alike from advocating early school 
entrance as standard practice. 

Special Case;^;; 

We have pointed out in the above sections that research evidence to date does not 
support early entrance into the forir.al pre -primary school program for all children. 
By inference we nay also conclude, therefore, that early schooling, as defined 
e/irlier in this paper, cannot be v/arranLed for all children. Early schc''?.ing, 
with its er.^phasis on structured, cognitive instruction, would appear to the Task 
Force to contain ^ill of the potenti^il ilJs nttribnled to cnrly encrance into first 
grade. Th.at }.s ^ if children between the ages of five and five years and eleven 
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mont.ho liave bvioii .^;liuv'/n by icciiardi to Imve conf:.u: 



'..i c o i 1 1 ve , emc) i 1 o an 1 , 



and physical d i If iculties in liandling Lhe acadt^.riil- 



riironoaCs for roaclin^j and 



aril i:r.?tic 5 it appears rt^risonablo to conclude thut ciiildrcn youn^'T tli.^n five 
years of age v.'.Ml oMporionce similar or even more profound difficulties. 

Because of the: popularity of the early .school concept, especially for special 
gror.ps of children, however, it will be necessary to examine this question in 
more detail . 

Ear.ly L-cho olin [; r.r.d Disr.dv.in r;-;rj cd Ch • J c::'i.ui ; 

We r.ciii-.ioned in an early section of this paper that the early cliildhood education 
and early .schooling: r.iovenient:s in this country were vSi^arked prlirarily by a concern 
for the low academic achievements of various types of children labled "disadvan- 
taged." Again, it v:ill be necessary to break down the larger teriri — "disadvantaged" — 
more precisely as we discusr. effects of early schooling, since tlie larger term has 
cultural, racial and econoKUC iriplications which are too broad for the purposes 
of our discussion. 

Cu 1 1 1 r a 1 1 y d J. l" f e r e n t v;ill be used in this paper in preference to the more common 
term "culturally deprived", since the latter term implies a cultural vacuum which 

has been shewn by sociologists and other researchers not to exist. Cu lturall y 

dif f (ircnt , in the context of this paper, will be. us e d for children v/l'io a re born 
fflA,l'£\_L^l-^, -^^ cu ltur al mili eu which dl f fers in s ir.nifican t res pects from that of 
til e d o v\i:\ an t c; u 1 Lure . Thus, children from families whose primary languu<7,e is other 
than Kn?-lish, children reared in technoloj^ically backward com.munities , and children 
whose primary values and religious orintations differ from tliat of VJestcrn European 
culture may be considered culturally different. 

Eco:} \ V c a ]. ly d i. s ■ : d va n f: a ge d wi^ll be used to describe tln)sc children from poverty 

bacl<r.ro'^inds . Here, the primary difference between these children and their middle- 
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clciss rot---'^-' ^-^ f^^*-' econor:ilc.s rc'ither tli::n cultuv agviage, etc. 

A th?.rcl category of 'Mis;' 'iVontiarxuV covered In res is the 5:c-'or:rc^phical 

li!^Sll:}S:S..' Althou^^Ii terr;. ^ ucr sa^ ha:s not boon :v;ly used, ii: serves t:o 

descr ib;i thone clr? ' !r-.r;i^v/ho J-^- no j ther cul t-.u ral?>.y or ecouomiCc)l.l different: f^ix):a 

the tniv^-* J afr^s i:r''n u . cl iilcl b^il \7ho , tlivonr ^.h thei r i^l>'»c e of re ./.ldonce^ r.re p_vo^ 

- -1. -liL ^ CO! ::nmu l ic-T- . 

A final c:-.r.i;c-ory of ''(.iisadv::nt:^};ed" deserves a special .section of this paper, since 
it deal:; \;ii:h thc:-ic. children who have pliyHical or mental handic;)p?; vrhich Tnalie tliem 
develo;.-.:,cni::ally different fror.i thei.r peer ?vroup. The Task Forceps decision to 
consider :;i:ch children separately is based on the distinction betv/een devclopr.ental 
difference in children and differences which are a result of environn-ient or back- 
ground. Developmental differences, vzhich affect only the individual, nay require 
a differevit educational trcatir.ent than differences v?hich are the effect of the fardly 
cr larger social r»yscei:i. 

With tlicsc definitions in rp.ind , v:e iTiOve to a discussion of the effects of early 
scltoolin;:; on various types of cliildren. 

Cm 1 tura 1 ly ])i.f f e r en t > Although r.uch early schooling and early childhood education 
research focuses on prograir.s designed for tlie "culturally deprived" (among other 
types) tliere is very little research directed at culturally different children. As 
nentioried above, the term "culturally deprived" assumes a cultural void on the 
part of the child*s family cuid/or ccir.irunity ^ which has been shown not to exist. 
vSociological research has confinr.ed the ex-istence not of a cultural void, but of 
many different sul;-cul tares v;ithin the larger culture. Thus, urban ghetto ch.ildren 
are not culturally disadvan caged in that they have vio liome culture at all; instead 
they nay be considered "disadvantaged" because their heme culture — and its language > 
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valur r-;. , ::ucl cuf- (:o: .s-'-ihU'f erf: so radically rrom the v^ull ural f ra:no.v7ork of iitlcldle- 
class AMe.rican.s • It: is the iaCo.iisJ.ty oj: thJs riiffcroiico rather than the lack of 
culfcuT\: v?iilch proi>:> bi Ci"; nvrary r-Mch children from achieving in a sc:hool cnvironnent 
vhicV; i;.^ dlrectcvi ar ^md rciiirorcos Ih^^ doi-ii.naat: culture. 

Early cducrTtion pvDj'.rair.s wh.lc'n are built — as have Tnany local Head Start ProErc-iiTis-- 
on thi2 prcnise Lhbl entering:;, childr^:n h.avc no, or at best an incoh^nle te , cultural 
f rame-rork J will siiC:k to rectify this prrtc-;uinecl lack by boiribarding tlic young sccdcnt 
V7i th c.:,;M:ir Leuces derived fror.i tijc doniinanL culture. 

This pro;,ra:.\ philo::or/ny can load to such extrene.-s B>i teaching "Tliree Blind >ficc" to 
ch/Ildren \7ho have, in their ov:n cultural f rair.ev/ork, a vc-ry different reaction to 
TTiice aud Vr-its than tha avG:raj;c suburban raddlc-class child. 

On the oulier hand, early childh*ood programs directed at the "culLurally difit^rent" 
child rccogni>:e exp.i. J citj y the c>:i,stence of the child *s home culture and seek to 
assist th.G child J.n beconing .secure in t\;o or more cultural settings* Such pro^^rams , 
V7here they exist, n:ny be charac Lc.riiied nore as "early enrichment" than "early educa- 
ti.on" and f^oncralJ.y atteuipt to licavily involve th.e parents. Alaska provides a 
good exav.'ple of .such cuirly onrich":ent progranis in many of the rural Head Start 
Proj^rari.s J v;here activities for young children heavily involve the community and 
reinfo?:ce the Lraditicnal cultural set of the child's family, as well as provide 
experiences^ in the larf,er culture aimed at helping the child adjust to school. As 
nentioned earlier, rei.-Gurch on tlie specific effects of such "bi--cultural" early 
enriciiincnt pro^.rans har, been liit-ited. However > the popular success of various 
village Vic.ad Start Prograas in Alaska, coupled with the demands of many Native 
Corporations for increased attention to early childhr)od education ( see A Hod^es_t 
?rcpo"a.l. published crr.c distributed by the Alaska Statc-'Operatcd .School Systeni, 
1973) 5 f-\:zz^P^^ thc-it .such progr..»i:)s r::'iy be of benefit to the culturally different 
child in t;-:o v;ays. First, the erphasis on tlic hon:e culture seeks to reinforce the 
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child';., pos.' t i vf.' it/r-Jin^^ie rl^euL his hoi.o . hif; con-'Tia;. i:y and hln',;alf, by ]ioldinr> 
up hin c^:ii culture a thin;: c:5 worth :'i:d d Lgnlty. r'ocond , by iritroducln^ tlie 
you::^ c",.ild Lo ■ : il\c c;:: . v.- :■.« uuccs :ulcred c< J ace by i;.: ddle-clcijy; 

childrci:^ a LovY^dr f^on 1g laic upon whlcl^ lj.itcr school e;:parienees can build. 

For t\ii:>,K:. roasonrjj I'liO Task lorcc recoriinc^iv.h? the con tiiiuation of cj-arly enrichv:,ent 
expo r ir-nt. or. fcr the :-; Late ' y cm] Rurally dii'f i..'rcnt cbildrcri, provided that tnich 
progr^,r ^ ; 

1. t'lrc bailed c.n tha chlj.d\s hoiT.e cultiirej 

2. heavily invc Ivc the i;,r:aly and cor.'.'\niity , 

3. do not intircduce svfU't ".aLic cognitive, inritruccica as a forr.al part of the 
prograT., diid , 

4. r.re a resnoncve to a docuir.autad c^'.rjnunity rcqiicst for such prograiTiS. 

On the oLhcr liand , the Tcisk Force warn.s a^^jiinsi: early c'nildhood educatior. progran]s 
for thiCi culturally djfforciU: v.'hicli, 

1. ir.pose a structured program of cognitive instruction, or 

2. \virich leiif^cn or degrade t)ic iiv.pact of the home culture on the developing 
child. 

Kco:ic::n c. 1 j v d 1^: n d v ni; 1: ^> Kcd. > F^ead Start, in its national orientation, is directed 
primarily at intervening wiLh the developnent of young children from cconoraically 
difiadvani:.:: :;:ad backgrcundr. ^ althou;-;h in r.iany local instt'nices, it e::tonded its focus 
to includr. "culturally different'' children. In dealiny; v:ith the nconomically dis-- 
advan tavicd. , liead Start and siniUar pro^prari.'-. used a thrce--j)ronf;ed approach. First. 
G;i.pha3ir> vas placed on upgradin:-; tlie genera j. health of the nation poorer children 
by pro\'jdin.[j free redi'cal dia^-r.fxsls and trcr.tr.ont to carolled :.Jtudonta, and, in 



z:oi:\ii ca»cj;, t.l:.;ir j'ai'; . Scconil^ l-ead ^iti^rt proj^rau'S concerned tlj-ir^r^alvas \:lih 

the i;enar.'H. i'liloty and v.-'^lfara or t.li.;..- child by providing cloLliing, r.oaLsj cind rwfe 
envirornnc'ii s , r.s wtrlJ .'.imllou t^^roni irciin/nj: and educicion, er^pecifilly in Ihe 
crc'i of criil/i r^j^irinf:; muI c-jvelopzv.-nt . Third, Uend Start: prcgrains fiOu^:ht to ani:or- 
V:::n'j- direct].;: x.'itih tl-e co^.nitive cevelopn*.ont of uhe Gcononiically disadvantaged 
child bol:h t.firou^.h prov J din him v;i tl: "enriclri.icint expericnce.s'^ cor.ir.oii to ruddle clc.ss 
children r.ad ilxrough forr.ili.zGd ro.::(lint^ss prograx:G in residing and inathr^atics. 

I!:'-d Starter: r-iuccey^s in v.:.:Cting the fiirst tvo oT its objectives — i»e., the fostcrinp. 
oy b';*:ccr iK-..:].:.h and vpr'.rading cf the. env:i ronntcuita av.:J liable to young, deprived 

chi lc'r''n---ii':'> ]-^i'.or. little questioned. hvf^n the prograi^;s^ s.everest critics concede 
ti.ac a'.leqnatr'. 'naalth care, nucrition, clothing, Sufo environrion ts , etc. i.liould be 
gnarauLced all of th.e nation's youth. It is in it::> third obioctive — i.e., raising 
ti)a acade-.nic potential ol che nation poor thronf;Ji intervention in t'nc cognitive 
df.:vt'L.;p:::cnt o; young children — that Ucrid Start has aroused r.^ost cri tici.sr.i. Large 
scale evalUritions of the n.-^tionvide program, such as that contlucted by v.-ostinghouse 
in ii'69V"'ca.s u j:;rave doubt:: on thit progrrinVs effectiveness in raising the child \s 
actidt^r.iic potcr. ui/il. One reason advanced for these negative findings is that rnost 
Head Start Pro- rar.:5.; ineasr.red their effectiveness: on the basiri of gains (or lack 
tlu:rcGf) in th.e intelligence quotient.s of their students. Iviiere progr/UaS did succeed 
in raising the I.O., subsequent follcv-up of the f^tudents sh.ovKid that such gains 
v/ere apparently higlily volatile, disappearing in the early primary grades. 

Hovever, as Ai:.e:i and Ilg point out "IQ as such».*iu an especially poor clue to a 
child \s readiness for school entrance* Whatever the intellJgence test measures, 
it .is only a small part oi the total personality • "^*^t3chool success, suggests niany 
educational rercarchers and practitioners , depends as large].y on a child's positive 
f e c 1 in g s ah o u t hi:.) s o ] f n c- j ri s e n v i r o n ::ie n t a s i t d o e s o n. IQ . 



''The prcblc:::: of l:>-: ] cli:ild n:u::t: go beyonci j,n:palreu intollecLU j]. Cinic- 

tlonin : or co^x,?. t:.:-.- :;oci nl ' i.ci: acro:;;^ rlic board. The eicqwi uition of co3::i Live 
ccripcleiicc ^'lone w sljII Ic r^-vo tbe chi.lcl inculpable cf f unctj-onlij^ in society un- 
aui-.*^ ho i.CvjuircG r.K-i: I Vc'-ti.onnj chiixacter Ltzi Ics and pottCiVn.s . Tiiese Include :m in- 
crcnHvxi ronse of co.^trrol ovo unc^G enviroi;, lent , i^kills in v;or]: lurr cooperat:xva.iy 
\vit:h c.tl:"7.\;.) patterns of 50cJc'.12.y responsibJe bohavjor, cind tficha'.quos for non-- 
de.sC}*i.tc L Lvr- rescliii'on of pevrcn:-! and in Lv.:r])er.sonal probler.s." ^^'^ 

I'uttin:; i.do l;c^ul ^'^inxt^s c:pp::ront: failure to raise and riaincain an incrocU^o in 
uiic lO:-; oi i t:r> Gtv./UM-.cs , is thcvo. othar f.'.v iccvaco that the profp.'a::.'^; hr^G contri];ii ted 
to hi^iior acadeiT^ic cchj cver^ent on the part of itis graduates? Af;aia, the an:n-7or 
appear:: Lc be tliat ia has not dor^e so in any significant manner. Tuo. U^-,stin^:hcu.«:)e 
report citcid abovt! cor.cludcd th.r. c "Head Start Children, v:h.ethcr fro:;! sumir.cr or 
fro:r. full year prci;rars, still appear tc be considerably beJov? national norns for 
the s tandrrrdized ter^t:.; of lanp,uar;C: dGve.lopn;cnt and scholastic aohaevernent , while 
perforii-ancc on schon] readiness at grade one approaches the national noriTj. 

Ilof. lection un Grotbuig's quote, cited above, raiser, the. suspicion that the notiva- 
ti'j;;.U ciiarac tcristlcr, and patt'?rns v.'hich he dec-ir-s nece.s.sary to functioning in 
society r.-.-y not be bo^,t transmitted by the school or other agency outside the hone. 
This su-:picion ;';',ai!*ja credence fro:a rcsearcli on the effects of parental involverrent 
in pre5ichool proi^rar.^-: , v'!n.ch found soir.e positive correlation betv;een the deforce of 
parr.ntal involverent in th.c proi.vrarTi and the sl^e and stability of tlie child'::; aca- 
d i ■• :. . j. c a c ii .! e ^ " e tne i: g a i. n s . In f a c t , t l"i r e i ii a i\ro v; i 1 1 h o d y of r C: s e a 1: ch e v i d c n c e 
v;!ii.cli points out th..* :niperiority of "hor^ie-centercd" as ox'po.sed to "school centered" 
pro.ii'a;-:; for youn^; children in tcrr.s of co^;nit.ive f;ajnH cind emotional effects. Several 
tii:-orcitical rtaoons /we r;iven for tliin nupcriority of hcr^n— based in:-: truction in 
tlic early years. One re/.;^on derives from dcv'elopiren tal researcli on the role of 



the f;ir;;I.].y, ])ar I: i cularly the liroLiior, Moore fuv\ rioore contGnd thcit "v:iien a 
child is LrJicn fron ]\L'?.\e. for c-i-rly schooling;, or renaiiis at homo v;'it])ouC lovii^g 
cure fron Sv-^.r.:eone. ho trusts, r:cnta.l and eruOtiorial problems r.iay orten be expected 
v;hich affect his icarring, TOtiv.'ition, and bcliavior . ^ The Moorcs go on to state 
that "It ±r. (the) con;:.'] ex , rich/, rcvrarding relationship with the mother in the 
Ciirly yec'irs, varied in countless v"ays by relations with the father and with 
si])]ings , that chi2d psyc'iiatrif: ts and niany others no\; believe to underlie the 
dcvelopr.cn'^: of c'.iaractcr and nnnual health.""' The lacV; of such relationships 
ij.; terr.ed by cl::' 'cvcl cpr.ental:- sts as "i::aternal deprivation" and can occur, 
to a greater or r degree, fron reniovin[; the child from the horiO environnent 

even for a i^ign: .it portion of the day. Researchers in this area of child 
developr:-::nt 'have ccracludcd that the susceptibility of the child to ir.aternal 
deprivation dir.inishes slov;ly as the child ages, but that vulnerability between 
three and five is still serious. 

A second reason advanced in support of home-b over school-based early 
education programs, particularly v;hen such pi ::s are focused on economically 
disadvantaged children, is stated by Sigel (V/Jl): "For ine , it is important to 
conccptua] i?::c not only the growth of the child, but tlie system within v;hich he 
is functioning, e.g., to be aware of and to identify the ecological systematic 
variables ranging from school room equipment. . . to the cliild^s relationship 
to his own nother."'^^ Sigel points out the "need to conceptualize the family 
as cne dynamic system interacting v/ith the nursery school V7hich is a second 
dynamic system." He warns that these "two sets of behaviors (may be) interacting 
in a way which precludes the creation and maintenance of cliange."^'^ 

Basing early childhood education experience in the hom.e, therefore, V70uld seem 
to be one way of minimi^:ing the potential conflict for the child between the 
two systems identified by Sigel. 
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"iiie lack Or cv.Lvlence u-'.pr.o'rt tlu; cg:)c].us .1 that early education or early 
; . hoDlirr- ; ;•■^--^-s ■ : .::.lv:int. • : ;J rhildvfn vi.ll have r'rjivi.tlve i::'-c:>:L on suhsc- 
cu-vnl: oca:' .•• ':.c achicw ;.. i. , coupJ:^d ^•;jth Che rr'^'carch evLdcncc civod curlier cv. to 
i.!;c. po\:Lir.-:.l:'J dabil 1 i; . hi^; ef^'ccC-: of early :.chooliug Jn ;:'cne?:al, prcrVfints tho 
iCiSk Vorc^ .: recc: v.n^jii:; the- ccm: i:inuat:ioTi Oj' l:^r[;c-j;calc intervctii Lion. proi;r::s:.r, 
:.cr tlio Sl:--:i- 's eco:-ic; )r::l]y ciecu" v; n taged prcfUiiiool chi Iclr-^m. At: tho. L;ni:ie Citiie, 
the Task Fc rc-ti roco;..:^ I :,';:d t:hn i;:,['-?'C::r:cc of ti;o irnprcvcd child liea'lth avid veH':;re 
: -crviin^ fr.:;; prescho::] p:'o^^ra-i-^ (.■'.vcctcd :^t: peer 'childrei: . Howevr:r^ in ligiit of 
r-'sc-\::rh :.i:u.'nf;:^ and avov;ed i-ducaLional objective of the public r.chool r:yr:i:fir, 

It docs noL appear tih/ii: ihc: scliool or other f.-duc^.^tiorial systcia would be the besi: 
\ ::hiclu for r!: v^rl;} j.ach health .und vclfaro :^ervicGJ^:. I^aLher, tlio, Taj^k Forci:^ 
^;ould reco-,. -nd that ;-Ltj::;>tr; to ir:;:rcve ti^vi well-beinf^ of. cconoinicril ly di^- 
ad vniita^ttid children bti: c:u.::nGlud thrcngh the cMlLiHing hcrilth and welfare service 
a:je:icics of Lii:j SiiaCc. 

If the Scatc dc-.^ have a cor.pe.Tling irj::erst in in tcrvenin;:?, in the cognitive 
d.'volop:::j:i"iL of .such ciilldren, the Ta^k Force rcco^irr.cnd:-"; that such intervention be 
c^;rir,cred on the bene and fai..ily, ratljor than in clie iiclico.1 or other outside rj^;.cnoy. 

( ' ' V- V. r p h 1 0 ^ 1 I f V ( > 1 a t c ; 

T\.-j qucfition of v:hac effects geo^^raphic isolation nay have on healtliv child develop- 
i;.: ni: is one cf particular ivnpor tanc-:- to Alaska^ Ve have consistently all\?ced to 
ihe fact, throu;:d'iout L:h::s paper ^ tiiat success in tlie pubjJ.c school sys.tom, as pre- 
i.r ntly or[:ani::L'd , depends in lar^^e part on tho incominp, chiild^s familiarity with 
middle cla:;r. coi\cepi:s> v luos , and .-.rtifacts. Clearly, children raised in rural, 
■i:o'!at:ed sccti'aia of (l-io :;care do vj c have access to tli«^ ran^;e and types of expcri- 
r;-;v;e ava.il::hia to iv.ost url^^n Airier ir::ns , rrobieu S of rural isolation received 
j^roatest atl-'iaion in the Appalachian aj*ea of Ar^aricn, vdiCre jntervent:ion prograTiis, 



basc:d on the pi; .: .' c>.-;cMliy of. ^'■'■.rly ecluc:! i'.ion progri:!.:^. £cr cultm.ciliy c-.ncl o.cononilcaLly 

dif?a:'v^-:;t:ni:od cl^i. lurcn, rece ived mucli ini:c;:esi: and -u^nporc in the 1960^ t). A^: with 

cultvt.-i.l di £ fere -ICC y hcv/avc-.r , roo^'raphlr. :ij;olation in r.uch ])rogrn!ns was ccTisidered 

as or-iy one ai^pi'cf. oj^ chej c.ccucciV.Lcal.lv d^-privcd cliild'/^ proble::u In a co^iprchenid.ve 

ovc-M'v i.c;v» of rest-ai-^-.li conducted by the. lioiLliwast R(:>.'ior)al EducaLional Laboratory for 

it^ i\^;,illy Centered I'ork Unit, or the Rur/jl Kducation Prograivi, tlie nuthort; stnte 

that "In trie cirv:.:i o:~ preschool education Jn rural envJ.ronnientG j a revicv;' of the 

•')0 

IJ tcr;niu::c: has prc-;i.cod littlt.- r:ai:ciria1 . " One of th:: fev stuaias of rural cireas 
(Nori. r.vd rior!o.'r;3 : j 969) Jicv.:'. ; ri::Gd the cliaractcris tics of culturally and ccononij.'- 
cally prived Ap]:.:la::hian cVilldrcn as: 

1. danpondeac-.v .-.bout tlu* future; 

2. par.£:ivity ^ cyivicisn^., dcfo.atisn, and open hostility, ospecially tov;ard 
scliool authority, 

3. a poor sol f-ir^iaj^.e ; 

4. i:nclear vocational [;o;ils, inadequate notivatJ.on for learning about career 
choices ; 

5. in:ibility to adju:-:;t a.s needed for adequate ]>crsonality dcvclopTriCnt . "^'"^ 

Before r,uch a charac teri:-:a tion is e::tcndcd to all rural youth, hov:ever, it is im- 
portant to note that Aorn:an and Manderri :*;ti:died cuJ Rurally and economically de- 
prived chi.ldre]\ van), perhap^^ incidently, resided in rural areas. Thus, it is 
just a.s likely that .such cliarac toris tics are the result of thei;e deprivatioiis as 
the result of rural Jiving in general. 

The Mortheast Lducr'-tional Laboratory Paper, v^nicl^ be^^ia^ v;ith tlio premise tliat 
early cijildhood educational e>:periences are needed or beneficial for rural childi'en, 
rec^rv-K-i-ifhs t):at :;uch p r o r f?.r:: : he licr.e centered. The, Ta^,k Force,, iiov/cver, gcoj:: not: 
concJude on the basis of available t:videaco that early childhood education pro;:;,rams 



V;11.L bcnciit. rur«'-l c.lii.ldrcn. If it appearc"; In the best iatorcst^j of the St£'t-c 
Lo ^.Ltcvnpt to I'rovi.de anvj r.h.r.'.cnt eiiporlences for clii.ldren residing in rur.il arear., 
thr '£r.:}\: Forca rccoinmcinci:^ thai; such ciffort;s be conducted within the 3;;.^:.;13.y unit 
rather than in the school. 

Sue!: ^t-.i;c^tc:p;lcs r.s cliildj (. :• Vs televi?:ion progra::i:-:-''und parent education r;atcrials 
du.l j.vc.::ed tii;:;*^\:j.;h corres;-o.idcnce stur'.y or ctl^.er clianiiels vrould jjeem frora the re- 
i:«.rr(:h to bo :;:Ctc e£;:ecti\c — and lesr. orcpeniiivr.: — (h.?u in-scliool progrc-'df.?'. . 

Durj:-:;-; irs J.97'f rjc^^s ion , t}:e Alas]:a I er..: ^daturc p.is.sed legi^vlation lovjering tlio 

school entrance ::;.;e o)': c::ci pLicnal ciiiJ.crcn to a^^e three, on a voluntary basis. 

Under the ne\-: i crirj 1 ation , school districts ■•arc required to provide special cervices 

to r^rcschool handicapped or erxeptional cJiildrcn, barbed on .•:idequate di.ognosis and 
54 

rcicrrLl. AltliCu;^;h guidelines for prer;chool prograiT^s have not yet been cci/.pleted 
by the Departr/jnt of Education, it is anticipated by DepartneviLal staff tliat prc- 
schcol services for exccpticnal children ^'/ill be lorgely hcnie-based , targeting on 
the far.ily as v;ell as the exceptional cliild. VH-iore warranted, the scliool :^)ay be 
required to provide special facilities; for a:-:ar;.ple, to crippled or hard-of-hear ing 
pref^chool children. 

Research on the effects of early childhood education progrcuns directed specifically 
at exceptional children is iL^cking. ho\;ever, experts in the area of special educa- 
tion, as v;ell as the ir.edical profession, are unani-nous in agrecnr.ent that early diag- 
nosis and treat/;:cnt of handicapping conditions is beneficial. While there is some 
difference of opinion a:;K)ag such experts as to the preferable ages for such diagnosifi 
and rreatir.ent, a].] seer:i to agree by age three most handicapping conditions ir:ay be 
diagnosc-d with sor.o accuracy. 



R:;i;vd o:) oxpcrf o; J;non xctli-y. \i res-r^nrch evJ.('':^:u:c , thcrnfore, the Tajik. Force 
wculvl corr.n^en(i coirLluuation oi" .:nrly d i"..-'j;;io.sis treatacnt efforts on tclialf 
of p:j.-.lc.illy Oi.- r.:i_..::i.a.u.y ii* aulcapped c/n Ll.dien , provided that Jriuch treaLr.;oni: i* 
carrii'-d cut t:ln::>ii;.:ri the liov/c/ fr..:vLly unit, vlu^revar pc^^t^ihlei. Again, however , the 
Task Vi)rcz varns .-x-aiinGt prof.r:;r;.s for handicapped children which: 

] . rc:!:.ove tlic presd^oci iKi'iuicappod chiid fron the home for a signif ic..6'.nt 
pv^iriod o.r the day, cUid 

2, \;hLcb intervene In the ccgnicivc dcvcl.oprr.entoC the child through a struc- 
tured ])ro;;r.r.i of acridcii-.ic ins true tjon . 

The r.bo'/a rccc\:rK:n(^.::.tUm appl:i?:;; only to children cL-issified as exceptional by 
reason oi a phy^:irrJ. or r.eata] handicap. I-cvrever, Alaska r.pecial education legisla-- 
ticUj i:':cl lidiug the- section on presclicol services, includes the gifted .and 

talented in its definition of "exceptional". 

The Ta:i]r. Force chose to consider children v.'ho are acridenicalJ.y gifted or talent- 
ed in other areas ::cparately from hand [capped children because th:e theory and expert 
opinion supporting early childhood programs for handicapped cnildrcn do not necessar- 
ily apply Lo the gifted and talented. 

For e:-:a:.;plc, no coiT.pelling evidence could be found for early diagnosis of giited- 
ness and talent. Unlike physical and mental handicaps which may worsen if not 
treated^ {^iftedr.ess and talent do not appear to need early reinf orceiiient to perse- 
vere. On the contr<-iry, research supports the conclusion that early schooling, even 
for the acnderaically able child ^ has adver^^e effects. In several of the research 
studici: cited above, one criterion for early admission v;as high X.Q, or mental age. 
Yet, even these in i ell actually superior children falJ. behind academically. Klein 
and Eeuihan, in th.e.ir study of early adiaisr.ion based on advanced n^ontal age coiLmented 
that '^ir:-.:i children are selected to enter school early sliould be sovaething 



, i.'\i]y Hi: Lko Inline c\. adni Lrjfjlcn ^ but uhrouri!* :Ut their ]?,yc3. They 
siiould Ik- ihv: ijciio:;! conjnvm 1 uv leaders • ""^ *"'l:Owciver ^ Lhcrlr lcn[;ltudinal study 
of irient cm rtt^rl i-' ' [:]rcx) ]^.:<: (.interna :\r.]>x^ol early did not f:]\cw that this 

Vf^s.: the c:<:''0. In 'l:.cr, fiavsrnl of those cUldren later dropped out of school, 
r.:id Vuost c'.:::jc r icaccd .-./ici.a.l or oi.oticnai prcb.l of sor.:^ intensity. I'or this 
r*j:tson, the lark For'.v.r ]-rcnnt,:ond:.; tlici crHe^'^ory o£ "AcadcndcalJ.y Gi.ftod" be 

rc-i::av^(.i fror. i:he tr ."i; ^o.' deali:i:: irl.th prc-pr.^i;ary pror;r.^in5 for exceptional rliild- 
roru SuUiuii>g the ac;.-. :-j:ri.c tralniiiv; of a child, howirvcr bright, at an early c-^^o 
h-;5 been d:-..:?ns tratd to be potentially harni:ul, while there is no research evidence 
to supr^orc C!:.o ccutcvi: Lor. that dulcivivir forr.'r:! irstructicn until the. age of six 
or later ro.Milts in e. "ncM-ional or c:.:otional liann.. 

T1.1-; sar::e recorMnenda tic::i holds true for those children talented in otlior areas. 
L'OLjaarcri on the effects of early trainin?^ for talented children non-^existen t . 
l!o;:ever , frcr: the poirVi: of viev; of total cliild developrr.ent , it seoias reasonable to 
couclucic th'it early ei^ph.-.sis on speclali^^-ed trjiinin^^, may result in underdevelopment 
of other arer.r.) of thv^ tct:;;l personality. In addition, ntudjes on the effects of 
streros and tension on t!:o. yoiing child appear to argue against rigorous, formal 
trainin^i; at an early a:^e. The history of bAu:\in genius abounds with examples of 
ext)'c-Moly t/ilented per:,rni; unable to cope vith th.e denvinds of daily life. Until 
this subject has received r.uch more careful study j the Task Force reconmends 
a^,;rinst including; the talented preschool child under the new legislation. 



l^.jjL'.d on -iy of ror^Oiirrjli end theory coiisidt^"j.\^;i by the T.''::^k Torcc 

vU;:-.Lr\g ch=. c njr . ll:: •^ i^r^r n . the n^c-; ::greoci on the fo], J.ov: i.nj general 

I4 l\r.rly eurici':'.. sIicv.t; l:r ".:■£ iir.pt'i tan.t to all types and clas5;es of 

children. Tul.'. cc:vel op'::e:ic o[ the child calls lor rich, st j.nulating 
c:v\'lro..iT:'.c:itc vitii. •;7i\ic.]i tuo child cnn interact, v»ith;Out pre:-Jsure or fear 
of r;;Llure. . J. r. the very jr.nst, all cirl ldren tiih.ould be. guarnntev^d en- 
v.Ironv.:on ts wh'.ul; r:'.^cure ll'Pir healch, r^afcty, and c:y)tiona]. veil beIni;T» 
]:-iicc\\->c the h'-r n the ccutral enviror-:^cnt for tha develop ii:;- child, 
cr.rly enrich::;e]i t 0 ff orts .spcvLsored by ajvcncics apnrt frora tlic hoine arc 
Ic:;:: i^uccessiul i'linn enrichr.i^nt efiorLs \vlixch center on the rc;n:ily» 
Re:;e:irch indicr^tcs that c^irly onr J chircnt experiences are r.iorc beneficial 
thnn fjtructvircd intervcnti.on atteirpcs for the child from birth to around 
six yearc of age. 

2. Beginning arou::d a^;e six, a more slrccturcd fern of cognitive enrichriCnt 
appcar.s to be V;.-'n:.vf icial fnr luost children, A ler.sening of child de- 
pen<]ericy on the r.otiier and hcj:ne around this age suf^gests that such programs 
could be conducted by the school, provided that tlie prograns be planned 
and i;::plcn:ented \;ith a firr. view of the developnicntal needs of the child 
enrolled, Re!--ejrch citin;;; the adverse academic, eiPotional, and physical 
effects of forrr.al Instruction suggests that early primary prof^rair.s (i.e., 
for children si:-: through eirlit) focus more on acadcinic readiness skills 
than on ^be ncclianjc^j of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

3, Evidence profihircd by developnental psycholof'ist s and i?.edu'.cal experts 
Ku;"^['.e-':t that roci children are developrncntally prepared for formal cog- 
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vo iastrucMou be r,:- nr. Jug avcund n^.i cifthc. I'y this ace, nost chiid- 
liavo iir:i:c:Jnud ciii vJ.m;;.!, au'Ji.Lory , 'i^nd neurop-ychological sophis- 
tion nece;;-. airy to r.;af,tt;r reading cud tc begin r,!orc abstr^icC rcasonin 



Fol j i'v/i.n?; ihc- gcncr:-! /'ori'^'.uolonr^ clCcd cibovc: , the Tasl; Force make:;? tVio. 

f 0I.I cv;J.nr» rcco:::..:c'Tnla C j onfj concornirjg /^i.a:^ka^s you^ij- cliildren: 

1 If tlie State or its c nancies hnve a co?;»pc:.lling interest in intervcming 

in the dc.ve.lcprient''l' progress of young children > such intervention should 
be chainwlcd throurh tivj hto:ne/f a-pily unit of the chiUl, rit leas^t until he 

si:-: yoarr. of n;}c . In otsc co-jcs , such a nv.crvention L:hould take tliC 
ior:^; of providing or opening Vy ccnirnuuity resources f^ucii as paries, lib- 
rai'icy.y ci^'tMrcil c^i:.6 liisCorical ro^^ourccn— v/h ich t])C child and his fanily 
r.:ay use on n volunt;.ry bnGls. rar^^mtai edvcatlon and guidnnco .services, 
limited television awd radio pr nr;ra'.V;fj dircctf:d at the youn?^ child, etc., 
are strate?/f es v/hicii r.ay be ui^cfnl in providing expanded and fenriclicd 
experiences; for the young child. In special cases, whore the^hornc cn- 
vironnen.f. is patently unable to provide the hjcalch, nafety, and eriOtion.al 
rrapport to the yoking child, the Ftnte r.ay intervene j.n a r.ore conconiirated 
r.anner. Delivery syc-ten::.; for the provision of child licalth and welfare 
services [)rc^:ently r:::i;::t; it is recorar.ended , hov;ever, that such services 
be delivered in a coordinated rr.orrner which treats not only the child, but 
al.so Ills pri:::ary environment — the hone. For children with significant 
physical or mental h.ai:dicaps, the State through its e:-:pandcd special edu- 
cation legl:>lation provides for tlie delivery of special diagnostic and 
th.erapeutic services to children from age three. Again, such services 
should be delivered through the fanily and hoiiie. Hov;evcr, the Task Force 
rccoir.inc^.ds that talented and academically gifted children be rcrr.ovr-d from 
the lt.gi:>lation concerning prescliool prograraa for exceptional children. 

2. Existing prliaary school prograrns should be reexamined in light of the 
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devulopriciii,..! and nicid.Lcal researc/n c.i :i body of this paper. 

If riost childrcTi arc in.'vclopnanur.i.] y unready for l:or:r.al accidenic instruc- 
tion, until th'.: D.'^e of eu^'ic or .luCor, then scp..';o]s should be encourn^^ed to 
rcj^tructurc. Liielr early primary pi:oc;,r:-iTT^.s to lessen the present empliafii.':. on 
reading and \.'rll:ing in tho early j;rades. Re^c^arch suggest.^, and the 
Task rorcci rccori^:iands , that the ili.:: t tvu yearr; of primary school be used 
io provide academic rea.dincr^s activities rathur than fori::al academic 
in:' traction . i!any models for suc'a early priiuary programs exist and are 
U'-uTid succor,:.f i:] ly thrcujj'.iaut the country. The Si-'ate may cither require 
by regulation chat early p^i^iary pro.^ranis throu[;',hout Alar.ka he restructured 
or provide ir.centivc grancn to districts v/nich v.u.sh, to restructure thei.r 
pro,<;ra;us. In ei.ther evont > it V70uld appear tiiat the State lias the ror^ponsi- 
bility of informing edvicat:ors and parents of the dangers inherent in early 
forri-al school Lii^. 

3. T'ne Task Force recoimnends tliat f orr:al , c. ^ :ri.tive instruction for Alaska 
youLbi begin during the third year of prin'ary school or around age eight. 
Kiiile much evidence ',\as i cund in re.scG rcli to 5iu^gc St that foriTial instruc- 
tion before age oiglit may have advorr.;e effects, no evidence v?as fotnid 
to !;uggest that del^iying formal instruction until after that age would 
retard the eventual achieve:rient of young children. 
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